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Enjoy! Communicating the Americas 


Welcome to The Aztlander ! 


Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: i ی ا ی‎ ٤ 
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Viennin or he er feridian: ‘Political History 
<> the Ancient Southwest ٦ 
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7 view of Paquime at sunset. Courtesy of Biche TTT Photo ©Adriel Heisey. 


Our Aztlander Monday, May 23 at 8 pm ET Live-Streaming event! 
Here’s the zoom hyperlink: httos:/usO2web.zoom. mm 


In 1999, | published a study linking the sequential 
Southwestern capitals of Chaco Canyon (850-1125), 
Aztec Ruins (1110-1280), and Paquime (Casas 
Grandes, 1250-1450), along a north-south alignment, 
or the “Chaco Meridian.” A four point problem: North, 
Chaco, Aztec, and Paquime. Three of the four points 
are now widely accepted: Chaco moved north to 
Aztec. Subsequent research extends the importance 
of the Meridian back to 500 CE and forward to 

1600 CE: for the six archaeological periods in that 1100-year span, the largest and more 
important sites for each period — clearly the largest and more important — were located 
on or very near that north-south line. What does that mean? In 2015, | published an 
expanded “Chaco Meridian” that attempted to answer that question. 


Stephen H. Lekson was Curator of Archaeology at the Museum of Natural History, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. He received his PhD from the University of New Mexico in 1988, and 
held research, curatorial, or administrative positions with University of Tennessee, Eastern 

New Mexico University, National Park Service, Arizona State Museum, Museum of New Mexico, 
and Crow Canyon Archaeological Center. Read more on the next page! 


Aerial view of Pueblo Bonnito of Chaco Canyon. 


This month, our cover design features a stylized image of a painting by 
Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn titled: Mexico 1:1995. The original is at right. 
We introduced Mitzi in last month’s Aztlander. Mitzi’s colorful, symbolic, 
original paintings and reproductions are inspired by Oaxaca, MX. 
See more paintings and read a new article by Mitzi starting on page 12. 


Regional Scales: How Big Was Chaco... and Does It Matter? 


the accompanying illustration | simply surround 
the field of Chaco-era Great Houses with a 
polygon. If that’s how big it was — or, rather, 
might have been. If it’s that big it might have 
been, how might it have worked? | will assume 
that Chaco was the center (leaving that term 
undefined, for now) and work out from the 
middle. How far out from Chaco can we 

trust the “Chacoaness’” of Great Houses? 

Let’s begin with Chimney Rock, a 
far-flung outlier upon which everyone (more or 
less) agrees: it was Chacoan. Chimney Rock 
is small Great House set atop a spectacular, 
narrow ridge, 300 m above the Piedra River 
(Eddy 1977; Todd and Lekson 2011). Called 
the “ultimate outlier’ (Malville 2004), Chimney 
Rock is probably the clearest, least ambiguous 
Chacoan “outlier” Great House in the whole 
catalogue. Its architecture contrasts remarkably 
with the local traditions of the Piedra Valle. And 
Chimney Rock was demonstrably tied to Chaco 
through a visual communication system (smoke 
and mirrors), discovered by (then) high school 
student Katie Freeman (Freeman et al. 1996). 

continued on next page 


In this essay | explore regional scales. The 
Southwest is a great place to think about 
regional (large-scale) distributions, because 
we have tremendous control on the geography 
of ancient... what? What do large-scale 
distributions mean? What are we to make 

of pottery styles which cover large portions 

of three states? How do we understand large 
scale distributions of more esoteric items, 

like Hohokam ballcourts? 

Take, for example, Chaco and its 
notorious “outliers.” We know of about 150 
Chaco-era Great Houses, scattered across 
most of the northern Southwest. (The official 
outlier count is up around 200, but at least 
50 of those are post-Chaco in age.) Does 
“Chacoan” mean simply a formal pattern (like 
“unit pueblo”), or should we understand the 
term to imply social and political entanglements? 
Did 150 “Chacoan” Great Houses constitute 
a Chacoan regional system centered on 
Chaco Canyon? Or something else... 

Rephrased: How big was Chaco? 
Several scholars have mapped Chaco’s 
region (e.g. Neitzell 1994; Wilcox 1993); in 


*Stephen H. Lekson was Curator of Archaeology at the Museum of Natural History, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. He received his PhD from the University of New Mexico in 1988, and held 
research, curatorial, or administrative positions with University of Tennessee, Eastern New Mexico 
University, National Park Service, Arizona State Museum, Museum of New Mexico, and Crow 
Canyon Archaeological Center. Lekson directed more than 20 archaeological projects throughout 
the Southwest. He was Editor of the journal Kiva (2006-2011) and continues as 
Contributing Editor for Archaeology magazine (2003-present). Lekson’s publications include 
a dozen books, chapters in many edited volumes, and articles in journals and magazines. His 
most recent books: A History of the Ancient Southwest (2009), Chaco Meridian (2015), and 
A Study of Southwestern Archaeology (2018). He curated a dozen exhibits, most recently 
“A History of the Ancient Southwest” (2014) at the CU Museum of Natural History. He retired in 2018. 


Regional Scales: How Big Was Chaco... and Does It Matter? 
by Stephen H. Lekson continued from previous page 


Chimney Rock was linked to Chaco via a single 
repeater station at Huerfano Peak. The Huerfano Peak 
repeater station and Pueblo Alto were easily intervisible. 
The (probable) use of repeater stations suggests that this 


Structures and kiva at Chimney Rock. 
Explore the Chimney Rock National Monument 
website here: Chimney Rock 
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Regional circles of influence of 240 km radii. 


approximately 240 — 250 km distant from 
Chaco Canyon (hereafter, 250 km). Owen's, 
AKA 42SA24584, was discovered by Owen 
Severance and later recorded by Winston 
Hurst (IMACS 9/5/99) and R.G. Matson (p.c). 
It sits near the head of Grand Gulch in 
southeastern Utah, the northwestern-most 
“outlier.” The site boasts the full suite of 
Great House features, including Great Kivas 
and roads, and dates to the late Pueblo II 
to early Pueblo IIl periods. If Owen’s was 
continued on next page 


network a system: that is, a complicated arrangement 
that required cooperative or directed administration. 


| believe, but cannot currently demonstrate, that 


the visual communication system extended over the 
entire Chacoan region. The Chimney Rock-to-Chaco 
line-of-sight system was part of a much larger visual 
communication network originally recognized by Tom 
Windes and Alden Hayes (Hayes and Windes 1975) 
and currently being researched by Ruth Van Dyke. 


Nobody argues about Chimney Rock: 
it'san outlier, a Chacoan outlier, and the 
northeastern-most of that ilk. At about 140 km 
distance from Chaco Canyon, Chimney Rock 
establishes a trial “radius” for Chaco’s eleventh 
century reach. (Please note: | am not claiming 
that Chaco’s region was a perfect circle! It 
was, in fact, the awkward polygon shown in the 
illustration.) If we arc Chimney Rock’s radius 
around to the west, it neatly encompassed two 
other well known Great Houses that | firmly 
believe were Chacoan: Far View House at Mesa 
Verde and White House at Canyon de Chelly. 
Compared to Chimney Rock, Far View and 
White House invite archeological demurrals, 
but the vast majority of Chaco scholars agree — 
and we hold these truths to be self-evident — 
that Far View House and White House were 
slam-dunk, lead-pipe-cinch outliers. These 
three ites — all about 140 to 150 km from 
Chaco — offer a useful, empirically based scale 
for Chacoan regional dynamics. It was at least 
that big. Extended south, 140-150 km reaches 
Village of the Great Kivas at Zuni. 

My radii have a bit of wobble or eccentricity 
(for example: 140 to 150 km), because it’s not 
altogether clear where we should hold Chaco’s 
end of the tape measure. For the Chimney Rock 
radius, | will hereafter use 150 km. 

But, of course, there were candidate 
Great Houses and potential “outliers” far beyond 
that radius. How far? Let's start in the better 
known north, and then work south. In the 
northern San Juan region, the Great House most 
distant from Chaco was “Owen’s Great House,” 
near the head of Grand Gulch in Utah and 


Regional Scales: How Big Was Chaco... and Does It Matter? 
by Stephen H. Lekson continued from previous page 
picked up and dropped anywhere in the San Juan Basin, k ۹ 


it would fit right in. 
Owen's Great House is as far out as anyone has 


e‏ میں ا تا 


Another view of Pueblo Bonito. Check out the 
Chaco Culture National Historic Park website 
here: New Mexico True 


became uneconomical — the porter 

ate his portage. Lightfoot’s 50 km limit 
became a rule of thumb — and another 
nail in the coffin of Chaco’s “complex 
cultural ecosystems” and chiefly “re- 
distribution” (e.g., Sebastian 1992:88). 
But 50 km is far too tight a leash around 
Chaco. That radius gets you only the 
stinking deserts of the interior San Juan 
Basin, and fails to reach the relatively 
richer farm lands around the Basin’s 
edge, where it seems likely that at least 
some of the corn found in Chaco was 
grown. Lightfoot’s limit is too small, 
probably far too small. 

Robert Drennan (1984), looking 
at food transport in Mesoamerica, set 
a much longer limit for regular bulk 
commerce: an absolute (and extreme) 
maximum distance of 275 km. 
“Ordinarily, we should expect transport 
of such staples to be restricted to 
substantially shorter distances” 
(Drennan 1984:110). And, more 
recently, Nancy Malville (who studies 
porters world-wide) concluded that 
“foot transport of food stuffs and 
durable goods would have been 
feasible in the pre-Hispanic American 
Southwest on a regular basis over 
distances of at least 100 to 150 km 

continued on next page 


ever claimed a Chacoan outlier — about 250 km from 
Chaco. Striking a 250 km arc around the northern 
Southwest encompasses all would-be Great Houses, 


and — intriguingly — very nearly cuts through a ruin near 


Reserve, NM, 245 km from Chaco, which may be the 
southernmost candidate Great House: Aragon, near 
Reserve, NM. Aragon was first described by Hough 
(1907). Hough’s photos show massive (core and 
veneer?), carefully-coursed walls at the pueblo and 

a nearby round, masonry Great Kiva. A later, brief 
description in Wendorf (1954) noted a “P -shaped” 
pueblo of three stories with eleventh- and twelfth- 


century ceramics, near a deep, round, masonry-walled 


Great Kiva. The site was bulldozed in the 1970s. 
From Hough’s and Wendorf’s description, Aragon 
was identified as a candidate “outlier,” independently 
by Lekson (during outlier hunts of the 1980s, but 

ot published in 1999b) and, more importantly, 

by Steven LeBlanc (1989b). 

Those two concentric circles or, rather, partial 
arcs are based, more-or-less, on data. I’ve come to 
think of 150 km as Chaco’s inner circle, and 250 km 
as the outer limits of Chaco’s region. What do those 
terms mean — if anything? The inner circle radius of 
150 km was a minimum, archaeologically warranted: 
Chimney Rock and other Great House sites are our 
surety that Chaco got at least that far, it was at least 
that big. The outer limits at 250 km could be dismissed 
as the twisted projections of a fevered imagination, 
yet Owen’s Site is in almost every respect identical to 
outliers well within the 150 km inner circle: Owen’s is a 
cookie cutter outlier, much like a hundred others in and 
around the San Juan Basin. | think the 150 km and 


250 km territorial limits are real, with real implications. 


Tumpline Economies 


What might 150 km and 250 km mean, when sandals 
hit the pavement? | think 150 km was the practical 
maximum for bulk economies, and 250 km was the 
outer limits of Chaco’s political economies and 
political control. 

Corn probably was moving in, through, and 
around Chaco (Benson et al. 2003; Benson et al. 2006). 
On what scale? Kent Lightfoot (1979) suggested 
a 50 km limit for “prehistoric food redistribution” 
at Chaco; beyond that limit, he thought, transport 


Regional Scales: How Big Was Chaco... and Does It Matter? 
by Stephen H. Lekson continued from previous page 


White House Ruin in Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument. Courtesy of navajopeople.org 

really obvious potential emulators, I'd look for 
exceptional Chaco-era sites well beyond the 
limits of the most expansive interpretation of 
the Chacoan world (i.e., more than 250 km 
from Chaco) - sites that have large, massive, 
formal buildings, central to a community 
of relatively smaller, less formal domestic 
structures (i.e., the “big bump” pattern of a 
Great House surrounded by a community of 
unit pueblos; Lekson 1991). That is, emulations 
might be seen most clearly at sites clearly 
beyond Chaco’s political or economic reach — 
but which resemble conventional Great Houses 
in function, if not in architectura details. In such 
places, local leaders took on the appearance, but 
perhaps not the obligations and entanglements, 
of Chacoan society. 

Beyond the 250 km radius, such sites 
occur — | think — in the Mimbres and Fremont 
regions, at opposite ends of the Anasazi world. 
In the Mimbres, | long ago suggested that the 
massive central room block at the huge Woodrow 
Site was, perhaps, a Mimbres emulation of 
northern Great Houses (Lekson 1992). And 
in the Fremont region, with structures such 
as “Heartbreak Hotel” at Nawthis Village in 
east central Utah, an unusually large, formal 
structure built of massive puddled adobe 
(Madsen 1989; Talbot 2000:220-221; Jones 
and O’Connell 1981) that is remarkable in its 
Fremont context — a “big bump”? Another 
candidate, far to the south, is Tla Kii (Haury 
1985; contra Herr 2001 and Mills 2002): 

continued on next page 


and on an occasional basis over much longer 
distances” (Malville 2001:230; see also Santley 
and Alexander 1992:44, who independently 
estimate an outer limit of 150 km for Postclassic 
“trafficking in bulky goods”). The limit for regular 
bulk goods transportation was on the order of 
150 km — that is, Malville’s 150 km “regular basis” 
bulk goods distance — and my empirical radius 
for undisputed Chaco. 

Recent sourcing research suggests that 
foodstuffs moved about within Chaco’s inner 
circle (Benson et al. 2003; Benson et al. 2006). 
Those analyses are somewhat controversial, 
but we cannot question that long distance bulk 
transport took place: very large quantities of 
ceramics (Toll 2006) and astonishing numbers 
of large construction timbers (Betancourt et al. 
1986). | believe that the “empirical” radii — inner 
circle of 150 km for inarguable “outliers” and 
outer limits of 250 km for more dicey Great 
Houses — actually may represent real scale 
thresholds or limits of ancient economies. 

150 km radius contained the bulk-goods, 
subsistence economy; 250 km was the outer 
edge of the region Chaco could claim to control 
or directly influence. Bulk goods shipped via 
Chaco might occasionally have reached as far 
as 250 km (Drennan’s 275 km limit) — around 
the outer limits of Chaco’s sphere of influence. 
Precious prestige goods — macaw feather 
artifacts, copper bells, cacao beans, and 

so forth — could easily reach out and touch 
someone at 250 km. 

Certainly bulk transport moving between 
and among Great Houses and NOT passing 
through Chaco could have created local 
subsistence economies, even market economies 
(Kohler, Van Pelt and Yap 2000), paralleling 
markets in the contemporary Hohokam world 
(Abbot 2000). But that is another question. 


A Detour: Export and Emulation 


Whatever it was, beyond that 250 km radius lie 
sites with which to define the subtle, indefinite 
quality of “emulation.” Much of the recent chatter 
about outliers revolves around “export” vs. 
“emulation:” were distant Great Houses Chaco 
colonies (“export”) or were they local yokels 
buying in (“emulation”). How to tell? If we seek 


Regional Scales: How Big Was Chaco... and Does It Matter? 


نک sere Se SS‏ 0ئ 
Storage facilities from Nawthis Village.‏ 
From Exploring the Fremont by David B. Madsen.‏ 


leaders was framed and constrained by Chaco, 
and by memories of Chaco. So too, for Kayenta 
and Tusayan to the west. 

How would we see “tribalization” and 
ethno-genesis in the Southwest? Ata very 
broad — but not, | think, crude — level, we 
could look at ceramic decoration. Consider the 
remarkably broad, homogeneous distribution 
of Red Mesa-style designs just prior to Chaco; 
and the splintering and specialization of design 
systems immediately after Chaco. Does that 
marked change reflect tribalization, ethno- 
genesis sparked by a state-level polity appearing 
amid an undifferentiated regional population? 

Of course, it was more complicated 
than that... or was it? To be sure, the history 
was more complicated (Lekson 2009): prior to 
A.D. 500, the northern Southwest was split, 
east-west, into two populations with a very 
similar common materials culture (LeBlanc et al. 
2007) — notably, in ceramic design. Beginning 
about A.D. 500, the northern Southwest saw a 
series of “start up” secondary secondary states, 
which failed in sequence but which finally “took” 
around A.D. 850 with Chaco (Lekson 2009). 
Chaco was a successful secondary state. 

Chaco thereafter dominated the northern 
Southwest, first from a capital at Chaco 
Canyon until about A.D. 1090, and then (less 
successfully) from a second capital at Aztec 
Ruins from A.D. 1090 to 1300. After 1300, the 
Pueblo region balkanized and — after tumult 
continued on next page 


contemporary settlements in its area. And 
attached to an odd (and oddly out of place) 
round Great Kiva. Unlike Woodrow Ruin (built 
of river cobbles) and Nawthis Village (adobe), 
Tla Kii has a few Chacoan details in wall 
construction. But, regardless of construction 
fabric, all three represent “big bumps” among 
unit-pueblo-sized structures and, | suggest, all 
three are good places to think about “export” 
and “emulation.” Here’s Lekson’s postulate: 
“If you can argue about whether or not a site is 
a Great House, it just might be an ‘emulation’.” 
Chimney Rock was an “export;” Woodrow Ruin 
was an “emulation.” 


States, Secondary States, 
and Ethno-genesis 


It has been suggested that “tribalization” (an 
unfortunate term) was the predicable response 
of indigeneous, undifferentiated populations 
to intrusive states (Fried 1975; see also Barth 
1969; Ferguson and Whitehead 1992; Jones 
1997; Levine and Campbell 1972; Voss 2008). 
“Tribe,” in this context, does not mean a stage 
on the evolutionary escalator between “bands” 
and “chiefdoms”; rather, a tribe was (and is) 
an ethnically self-identified group which (I add) 
encompassed multiple communities. Thus 
“tribalization” equals ethno-genesis. In most 
anthropological studies, the process is or was 
spurred by modern colonial state intrusions. 
| suggest that the same or similar processes 
should characterize reactions of un- or less 
differentiated peoples at any time, when 
confronted by the formality and power of a state. 
Chaco was a secondary state — not 
a great and powerful empire, but still a state 
in a place previously free from the dubious 
pleasures of political organization. Chaco 
transformed the Pueblo Southwest — or, it 
certainly could have. Chaco’s 250 km wingspan 
stretched from Hopi on the west, to Pecos on 
the east; from the limits of agricultural society 
on the north to the Mogollon Rim and 
Hohokam on the south. In effect, the northern 
Southwest. Chaco may not have “controlled” 
the Rio Grande, but every decision made by 
Developmental and Classic period Rio Grande 
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and shouting, Sturm und Drang - “settled out” 
in the modern, ethnically-separate Pueblos. 
Reactions to (and against) a secondary state 
at Chaco was the catalyst for ethnogenesis — 
the creation of relatively small, ethnic or “tribal” 
units, from a previously culturally homogeneous 
regional population. | will argue that ethnic 
diversity within the Pueblo region resulted from 
the experiences of polyglot or multi-lingual but 
broadly similar local populations (i.e., “culture 
areas”) — into tightly defined “ethnicities” 
defined by mono-lingual “us-them’” identities. 
The history was more complicated, but 
| suggest that the dynamic may have been 


(relatively) straightforward: just as the intrusion Aztec Ruins National Monument. Source: USGS, 

of European states sparked ethno-genesis, photographer Phill Stoffer; public domain. 

causing indigenous populations to tribalize Graves Protection and Repatriation Act, which 

and develop ethnic identities we see today was established in 1990. NAGPRA wants us to 

in the several Pueblos. identify an ethnic group in the past and affiliate 
This suggestion is much at odds with it with a group in the present. What if, before 

conventional views of Pueblo prehistory, which A.D. 1300, there were no ethnic groups? 

map ethnicity directly on (or under) linguistics. At least, as we use that term today. a 


08660.351166 وت‎ IWAS] with f Source: Reproduced from “The Southwest in the 
consequent ethnogenesis) probably requires World” on Lekson’s Southwestern Archaeology 


a close re-evaluation of historical linguistics! website at stevelekson.com The references can be 
And it makes a mess of the Native American found in his book A Study of Southwestern Archaeology. 
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Archaeologists Excavate Giant Stone Spheres in Costa Rica 


a e 


Archaeologists from the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia 
e Historia (INAH) and the National Museum of Costa Rica 
(MNCR) have excavated six stone spheres created by 
the Diquis culture at the Costa Rican site of Finca 6, an 
archaeological site located in the canton of Osa in the 
Puntarenas Province. The spheres were deteriorating due 
to humidity, floods from hurricanes and tropical storms. 
The team cleaned and stabilized the spheres with edging 
and patching with lime-sand mortar to increase hardness 
and to place protective layers of mortar on the spheres. 
The spheres were then reburied with layers of 
geotextile, gravel and sand. “We have verified that this 
allows a homogenisation of temperature and humidity 
that avoids contact with the acidity of the clay soil and Heritage Daily has the 
prevents the growth of vegetation in the vicinity.” said report here: 
Javier Fallas from MNCR. Giant Stone Spheres w 


One of the stone spheres. Source: INAH. 
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Hopewell Influence Stretches to the Great Plains HOPEWELL 


The Hopewell Interaction Sphere was a social network that ۱ INTERACTION 
stretched across across eastern North America from CE ۱ 
1-400. Seashells, copper, and mica and other raw materials 
were traded within this network. People within the network 
adopted copper ear ornaments and drilled bear teeth as 
cultural symbols. Drilled bear teeth were found in a field in 
eastern Kansas similar to teeth in Hopewell sites in Ohio 
and Illinois. 

Recently, these teeth have been studied. There are 
14 teeth in the collection from Kansas and they were made 
into a necklace. They will research whether these belonged 
to Ohio bears, and perhaps a pilgrim from Kansas obtained 
them from a Hopewell site. If they are Kansas bears, 
perhaps the necklace was made in imitation of bear 
necklaces seen by a Kansas pilgrim at a Hopewell site. 
But the fact that these were found in the Great Plains 
shows the extent of Hopewell influence. 

The great Brad Lepper reported on this in the 


The Hopewell Interaction Sphere. Credit: 
Heironymous Rowe - Own work Herb Roe. 


Columbus Dispatch here: Hopewell Interaction Sphere و‎ www.chromesun.com, CC BY-SA 3.0. 
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Huge Starfish Offering Found at ۷ 
the Temple Mayor in Mexico City نآ پا‎ 
Archaeologists conducting excavations at the Templo Da 
Mayor in Mexico City have found more than 160 starfish 
deposited as part of an offering to the Aztec war god 
Hurtzilopochtli some 700 years ago, reports Kiona N. 
Smith. Per a statement from Mexico’s National Institute 
of Anthropology and History (INAH), the echinoderms 
are members of the Nidorellia armata species, which 

is known as the chocolate chip starfish due to its brown 
and beige coloring. 

Dedicated to Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, the god 
of rain and agriculture, the Templo Mayor — the central 
temple of the Aztec, or Mexica, capital of Tenochtitlan — 
was constructed around 1325 and renovated in the late 


The offering consisted of 164 starfish, chunks of 
coral, seashells, pufferfish, a resin figurine, animal 
bones and the skeleton of a female jaguar. INAH. 


1480s. Spanish conquistador Hernan Cortés ordered The Aztecs, wrote the scholars 

the temple buried after his arrival in Mexico in 1519; involved in the research, used the animals 

its ruins were only rediscovered in the 20th century. to “consecrate enlargements of their 
Researchers found the starfish in the remains of temples, commemorate special festivities 

a round structure called the Cuauhxicalco. The offering = Or to appease the gods.” 

which consisted of 164 starfish, chunks of coral, seashells, Smithsonianmag.com has the full 


pufferfish, a resin figurine, animal bones and the skeleton story at this hyperlink: 
of a female jaguar holding a spear in its claw. Sealife and a Female Jaquar I 


Gs Noteworthy Posts in the News: Maya 


The new study analyzes remain 
from two rock shelters on the steep 
slopes of old-growth rainforest in the 
Bladen Nature Reserve in southwestern 
Belize, a 25-kilometer hike from the 
nearest road. Since 2014, archaeologist 
Keith Prufer of the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, wildlife 
biologist Said Gutierrez of the 6 
Conservation Trust, and their colleagues 
have unearthed more than 85 skeletons 
from shallow graves in the rock shelters’ 
dry dirt floors. 

The Yucatan Times has 
the article from science.org here: 

Divine Legacy from Maya Gods E 


INAH specialists have expressed that thanks to 
the studies of the remains, it is possible to realize 
more about the use of animals for religious and 

ritual purposes in the past. Photo: INAH. 


Specialists noted that the remains 


were most likely ceremoniously deposited 
within the Palce after a large royal banquet. 


Infobae.com has their full report 


here in Spanish: 


Ritually Deposited Banquet = 
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For the Ancient Maya, Corn Was 
a Divine Legacy from Their Gods 


In Maya creation myths, the gods created humans out of corn. 


Now, a new study from a site in Belize suggests corn really 
was important in the origin of the ancient Maya: More than 
half of their ancestry can be traced to migrants who arrived 
from South America sometime before 5600 years ago, likely 
bringing with them new cultivars of the crop that sustained 
one of Mesoamerica’s great cultures. 

These previously unknown migrants “were the first 
pioneers who essentially planted the seeds of Maya civilization,” 
which emerged about 4000 years ago, says archaeologist 
and co-author Jaime Awe. A native Belizean now at Northern 
Arizona University, he, like many people in Belize, has some 
Maya ancestry. “Without corn, there would have been no Maya.” 

The discovery reveals a significant new source of 
ancestry for the Maya, whose civilization spanned one-third 
of Central America and Mexico, dotting the region with cities 
and monuments at its height more than 1000 years ago. 
oday, the Maya are an ethnolinguistic group of at least 
7 million Indigenous peoples in Central America. The study 
also suggests that as in Europe, where farming arrived with 
immigrants from the Middle East, farming in the Americas 
spread as least in part with people on the move, rather 
than simply as know-how passed between cultures. 


Palenque: INAH Excavated Remains 
That Offer Details of Maya Rituals 


Mexico’s National Institute of Anthropology and History 
(INAH) and it's Ministry of Culture have announced that 
“hundreds of animal remains, a dozen seeds, a kilo and 
a half of coal, very small beads made of shells, and even 
fragments of green stone” were found and they were part 
of the ritual deposits encountered within the “Palace” of 
Palenque, in Chiapas. 

Researchers noted that hundreds of these remains 
have been detected and recovered thanks to “a fine sieve 
that combines sifting with water and flotation” (see image 
at right). The discoveries in the deposits revealed “the 
majority of the remains were of fish, one of the least 
studied animal groups in Maya zooarchaeology”. 

Seventeen species were recognized: “58% of them 
correspond to fish, 19% to mollusks, 11% to decapods 
(crustaceans), 5% are birds, 4% reptiles, and 3% mammals”. 
Of these, water mussel, land snail, apple snail, freshwater 
crab, mojarras, tenguayaca, white bass, quail, white 
turtle, nine-banded armadillo, domestic dog, cervid 
and white-tailed deer could be identified. 


Oaxacascape: Fiery Sunset, by Mitzi Linn 


Coyote Woman is the alter ego of artist, painter, and poet Mitzi Linn. They began their 
magical journal together at Monte Alban, the ancient ceremonial center on the 
mountain top above Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Magical Paintings | in Gouache 


Mexico l: 1995. ©Mitzi Linn. 


Venus in the sky at Veracruz predicting 
his return on 1 Reed. 


| resonated with this version 
of the myth. 

Yes, the serpent energy that 
tempted Biblical Adam led me away 
from my Christian roots. The spiraling 
serpent symbolized to me the expansion 
of consciousness. Energy — Light — 
both wave and particle. Whether 
serpents come from the sky or the 
earth, they represent regeneration and 
rebirth. An energy one can feel when 
meditating at Monte Alban. 

What has this got to do with 
my artwork, you ask? In the early 90s 
| joined some women friends on a 
journey to visit, explore and meditate 
at Palenque We would also check 
out another ruin still being excavated 
outside Ocossingo Chiapas called 
Tonina. We rented a car in San Cristobal 

continued on next page 


| fell in love with Oaxaca Mexico in 1982 | had the good 
fortune to delve deeply into the culture, art and spirit of 


this beautiful place over the past decades. It inspired me 


to start painting again. Study of myths, religions, ethnic 
art, and ancient cultures integrated with initiations and 
practice of the Mystic Arts, Buddhism and Spiritual 
Feminism inspired many images and the symbols | use. 
| received a BA in Liberal Arts from Hanover College. 
My interest in myths from ancient cultures, their 
goddesses and gods led me to exploring the Feathered 


Serpent myth. Serpents play a major role in most ancient ۲ 


mythologies and spiritual practices from the Kundalini 
of India, to Dragons in China and Cretan Goddess 
Statues waving snakes in rituals. During my first visits 


to Oaxaca, | read and reread a thin book called The Lord 


of the Dawn (Thompson), a poetic interpretation of the 
myth of Queztalcoatl and history of Ce Acatl Topiltzin 
Quetzalcoatl — the ancient serpent deity and priest/king 
that brought culture to Mexico. 


Quetzalcoatl gave up being the ruler of Tollan, leaving 
in shame after he was deceived by Tezcatlipoca into 
breaking the taboo of drunkenness and making love 

with his own sister. He was said to be very old by 
that time. Tezcatlipoca (Smoking Mirror), his brother, 
wanted to introduce human sacrifice to the worship 
of the Gods. Quetzalcoatl was against it. Indeed it’s 
said that he only wanted sacrifices of flowers and fruits 
of the harvest, that he was against harming any 
creatures. They seem like the archetypal twins of light 
and dark, perhaps of sky and cave /underworld. 
When Quetzalcoatl saw his people turn to worship 
his brother with human sacrifice he left Tollan. 
Traveling through Mexico he taught arts, agricultural 
and cultural skills as well as his peaceful vision 

to people in various places. He identified with humans, 

trying to help them meet their needs. He joined 


MITZI LINN 


and headed out to Palenque. | had been there مم‎ -A 
before, and even went into Pakal’s tomb in the ا‎ as 
early 80s. We saw the journey as sacred. To ر‎ 


give and receive energy at that beautiful place. 

We absorbed the energy of Palenque. 
On our drive back across Chiapas to San 
Cristobal we found the other, more obscure E, i 
ruin near Ocosingo called Tonina. (This all S NNSS e چ کک‎ 
took place before the Zapatistas took over کم‎ ae Spires 
the area in 1994.) | followed instructions from 
friends in San Cristobal and found the right 
back roads, and a little hand painted sign 
pointing the way to this ruin which was still 
being excavated on private land. 

We parked and got out of the car, 
looked around. A young man appeared from 
down the hill, the caretaker, named Herman. He offered to 
guide us around for a fee. | couldn’t help thinking of him as 
Hermes, in his role as guide. Herman lived in a small house 
with various stone carvings from the site. He showed us the 
stone carved disk of the old moon mother with her image cut 
in pieces, as the three phases of the moon. The workers had 
found it buried in a cave beneath the pyramid. | don’t know 
how | got to talking about what he did there but he mentioned 
doing ceremonies on the full moon. Surprising bit of info to 
me!! | gave him some copal incense | had left over. 

Tonina rises sharply from the cleared jungle. This 
seven-level pyramid is historically contemporary with the 
Palenque, from Classic Maya times. Hermes led us around 
the plaza to where we began climbing the human created 
mountain. Workers excavating on the seventh layer had 
unearthed temples for warriors he said when we finally 
reached the top level. Different intact stone temples occupy 
different levels of the seven levels. On one level, a large 
bas relief mural, carved and plastered, showed Pakal’s 
son from Palenque being beheaded by the ruler of Tonina. 
This dramatic mural represents the ritual warfare going 


لات thy‏ .ےہ کے ےا 


Feathered serpents in space. All images ©Mitzi Linn. 
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Feathered serpent and the Pleiades. 


on between these rival city-states in the late Classic period. When I got back to Oaxaca, 
We happily scrambled about the newly unearthed | met Northwestern American 
pyramids, our guide telling us all he knew in Spanish and painter Thomas Wood who had 
me translating as best | could into English. At one point an apartment where I was living. 
we came down from a higher level and passed through He, his wife, and | hung out for 
a doorway. Hermes mentioned this was the temple of some days.Tom gave me some 
Quetzalcoatl or Kulkulcan. painting tips and an unsigned 
The Feathered Serpent carved around the door still painting. With their encouragement, 
had traces of the original Maya blue paint clinging to the | got out my gouache paints and 
carved feathers. | put my hands on the painted carving. did a painting of blue/green 
| felt the Feathered Serpent as a moving, living energy Feathered Serpents floating 
not just some mythical creature. It was the energy | in space. 


needed to start a whole new creative body of work. continued on next page 


Magical Paintings in Gouache ny MITZI LINN 


Oaxacascape: Turtles Rising. 


Thus my new career began. 
| had my first show 
in Eugene Oregon in 1991 
called “Following the 
Feathered Serpent”. 

While | had always 
painted, | gave up 
expectations of doing it 
professionally decades 
ago..So it was a delightful 
surprise to start selling 
paintings. 

| create symbolic 
paintings — using color 
and symbols to evoke 
something about La Tierra 
Sagrada and our own EE 
connection to it. Being مہہ‎ a es 
a feminist, | tend to use Coyote Woman Reviews her First 
women’s bodies to express 50 Years. Based on La Loteria 
abstractly that we are part personal ۶ 7 

۱ : My Coyote Woman persona. 
of the earth- especially in All images ©Mitzi Linn. 
the Bananaleaf Series and 
Womantrees Series Both also started in Oaxaca. 

The light and colors used are meant to speak to the 
viewer's spirit. The yellow/gold sky contrasted with blue/purple 
sky. Yellow/gold is a symbol of wisdom /wealth and dark 
blue/purple color means...majesty, magic, mystery, and power. 

Honestly | experienced this combination of sky/mountain 
colors every time | took the 5pm bus from Teotitlan to Oaxaca. 
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continued on next page 


The Feathered Serpent 
became the basis of a series 
of my first paintings and show. 
| used the geometric motifs 
| found in the ruins at Mitla 
around which the Serpents 
danced. 

| took advantage of the 
artist's Goddess given right to 
create or comment on realities 
and myths in a way she is 


inspired to do. So my Feathered 


Serpents were a bird head with 
feathered snake body. | made 
both blue/green and red/gold 
ones, the dance of opposites, 
a Tantric reality representing 
the water serpent and the fire 
serpent. 

| honor Quetzalcoatl for 
giving me something to say via 
paintings. | wanted to evoke 
the living spirit of Oaxaca. 
To say something about the 
beautiful old culture and the 
vibrant landscapes and 
contemporary culture of today. 
| was blessed to be friends 
with Oaxacans, to be invited 
into their lives in their magical 
homeland. 

| soon began creating 
more painterly work including 
sacred landscapes | called 
Oaxacascapes, landscapes 
with totem animal friezes 
or geometric designs. They 
evoked the feeling of Oaxaca. 
When my artist neighbor 
Humberto Batista came over 
and said “wow, you’ve become 


my colleague” | was astonished. 


| had been painting 6-8 hours a 
day, thoroughly enjoying trying 
to say something about the 
sacredness, the energy and 
beauty of Oaxaca and Mexico. 
Traders (friends) from Taos 
bought a painting... 


by MITZI LINN 


It's why | started making the yellow gold skies contrasting 
with the Sierra Juarez mountains along the Pan American 
Highway. 

| painted for the love of painting wherever | 
traveled in US or Mexico. Possessed by this energy 
for decades, | produced a number of series including 
the “Bananaleaf Series”, “Day of the Dead “ “Solitary 
Women Looking at Landscapes,” “Womantrees “ the 
“Borderlands,” a “Blue Horse” series and more. This 
whole phase of my life, that of the artist/painter/traveler 
came as a total surprise to me, a gift of spirit. Much 
of my original work has sold over the decades. | felt 


grateful to encounter a wide audience in Mexico / 7] 
and the United States. ۹ 
My work was in group shows at La Mano r b 
Magica in Oaxaca in 1992, '93 and later. | had a one 5م‎ : 
woman show at La Galeria in San Cristobal de Las 4 A 


Casas in Feb 1993. Womanscape — Bananaleaf Series. 

The Day of the Dead in 
Oaxaca continues to be my favorite 
holiday. | went there in 1988 for the 
first time. 

In 1994, | was a featured 
artist of the first Day of the Dead 
show in Eugene, OR, at Maude 
Kerns Gallery. | will have more 
to share in the October Aztlander 
about the Day of the Dead 
as celebrated in Oaxaca and 
Teotitlan del Valle these days 
and for me very personal. 


Womantrees: Flaming Heart. 
Viva Los Muertos. All images ©Mitzi Linn. 


| exhibited in various galleries in the US and developed 
a line of reproduction prints and hand made cards for gift 
shops here and in Oaxaca. 

| leave you with the painting at left. It combines imagery 
about the Virgin of Guadalupe, a Womantree, and that design 
evoking the Milky Way as well as an idealized view of San 
Felipe north of Oaxaca city. 

| never developed a website. | have a Facebook page — 
“Mitzi Linn’s Gallery”. | developed a couple of blogs thru 
Blogspot. If you are interested go to these hyperlinks: 


Coyote Woman’s Journal or http://mitzilinn.blogspot.com 
Oaxaca On the Edge of Time. or feel free to email me at: mitzilinn@qmail.com 
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The funerary bundle. Photo: ANDINA. 

The Director of the Sican 
National Museum said that: “The 
bundle also included gilt copper 
bowls and a tumi (a ceremonial 
knife). The most interesting thing was 
the set of awls, needles, and knives, 
several of which with a cutting edge 
on one side and a blunt edge on the 
other side; the sizes vary, and some 
have wooden handles’. 

Heritage Daily has the 
complete story here: 


Sican Culture Surgeon 


Olivera contemplates the spiral. ANDINA. 


Chinchipe-Maranon binational basin, 
evidence of 2,000 years before the 
Olmecs; that means 5,500 years old. 
This makes it the oldest cocoa in the 
world,” said Olivera, who believes that 
this culture should be called Maranon 
— in honor of the most important course 
in the Amazon. 

Andina has the full article in 
English here: Worlds Oldest Cacao wm 
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Sican Culture Surgeon Found in Funerary Bundle 
Archaeologists have revealed that a funerary bundle excavated 


in the southern necropolis at the Mausoleum Temple of Huaca 
Las Ventanas, located in the Lambayeque region of Peru 
contains the remains of a person who served as a surgeon 

in the Sican Culture period. 

The Sican culture, also referred to as Lambayeque 
culture, inhabited what is now the north coast of Peru 
between around 750 and 1375 CE after the collapse of 
the Moche culture (although some academics debate 
whether the two are separate cultures). 

Based on cultural changes and distinct pottery 
production, the Sican culture is divided into three major 
periods — the Early Sican (700 to 900 CE), the Middle Sican 
(900 to 1100 CE), and the Late Sican (1100 to 1375 CE). 

The funerary bundle at Huaca Las Ventanas was first 
excavated between 2010 and 2011, but due to the threat of 
flooding from the La Leche River, the remains and soil around 
it was removed and placed into storage for preservation. 

Thanks to funding from the National Geographic Fund, 
the bundle was finally excavated in late 2021, revealing an 
individual from the Middle Sican period around 900-1050 CE. 
Based on the type of good associated within the bundle, the 
researchers suggest that the individual likely served as a surgeon. 


Huaca Montegrande, Where History’s Oldest 
Cacao was Found 


Huaca Montegrande, the place where the oldest cacao in 
history was found (over 5,300 years old) — located in Jaen 
province, Cajamarca region's Amazonian jungle — was made 
known to the world thanks to a documentary produced by PBS. 

One of the protagonists of this documentary is 
Peruvian archaeologist Quirino Olivera — discoverer of 
Huaca Montenegro. Olivera led the group of archaeologists 
composed of Peruvian and Ecuadorian citizens, who began 
excavations on both sides of the border back in 2009. 

In 2012, Peruvian researchers found the “spiral- 
shaped architecture” in Jaen. Olivera believed at the time 
that it was the shape of a coiled serpent — but now says 
“It has the shape of the Nasca monkey tail”. The architecture 
is surrounded by “outstretched arms” that wrap the whole 
towards the center of the spiral, where there is supposed 
to be a tomb. 

The civilization that built the temples in Peru and 
Ecuador is more than 5,000 years old and would be 
the cradle of cacao. Its remains are located in the 
Chinchipe-Marafion binational basin. 

“Archaeological evidence indicates that the oldest 
evidence of cacao would be found in the upper part of the 
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EI Mirador de ۸2760706 view of Ghachanl (left) and Misti کے‎ both 50/62299 Belonging to hê 
Volcanic Cordillera of Peru. Credit: Gertrudis2010o0lp. Wikipedia Commons. 


The Chucu plaques of Arequipa, Peru have puzzled archaeologists and museum curators for 
several years. Dating between 700-1200 CE, their recent propulsion into public view has led to 
several questions concerning their iconography and specific creation. The plaques were used as 
votive pieces and placed beneath wall foundations, in graves, and with animal sacrifices, and were 
also cached in prominent places in the landscape, including springs, rock hollows, and atop hills. 
This paper seeks to find answers to these questions through the study of four examples of these 
plaques. Information regarding the plaques is taken from a number of sources and coalesced 

into a narrative that seeks to explain the plaques within the context of a struggling agrarian. 


The prehistory of Arequipa begins rather 
early with a Terminal Pleistocene (13,000- 
11,000 BCE) hunter-gatherer site located near 
the Quebrada de Manga river delta (Sandweiss 
et al., 1998). Around 3000 BCE, populations 
throughout the region became sedentary and 
adopted methods of settled farming (Perry 
et al., 2006, 2007). They lived in small farming 
communities with a diverse range of agricultural 
products, and there does seem to be interactions 
with distant groups such as those in the Lake 
Titicaca and Nazca regions (McEwan and 
Haeberli, 2000, and Haeberli, 2002). 

The Wari, a middle horizon (600-1000 CE) 
civilization with distinctive burial methods and 
highly developed ceramic, metal, and textile 
techniques, increased their influence throughout 
coastal Peru and reached the highlands of 
Arequipa sometime during the late 9th century 
(Goldstein, 2010). Although there was a marked 
rise in population, including size and number 
of settlements, as a result of Wari influence 
(Linares Malaga, 1990), it was advancements 
in farming infrastructure such as terracing and 
canals that led to these increases (Scafidi, 2018). 
This may have led to increased tensions amongst 
various settlements over land and water rights 

continued on next page 


society located within a difficult environment. 


Peru is a land that is known for its rich 
historical and archaeological legacy. Its history 
spans over four thousand years, during which 
civilizations such as the Chavin, Nazca, Moche, 
Tiwanaku, Wari, Lambayeque, Chimu, and 
Inca rose and fell, each leaving its mark on 
this nation of wonder and beauty. However, 
there are still marvels to be found. One such 
wonder is the hundreds of plaques painted 
with elaborate iconography and dated 
approximately 700 years ago, all of which 
were found within natural crevices throughout 
a rocky terrain in the southwestern part of 
the country. 

Nestled in a mountainous region near 
the Andes lies the site of Chucu, located 
within the department of Arequipa, where these 
enigmatic plaques are found. Approximately 
3,200 meters above sea level, the area has 
moderate temperatures with some rain during 
February through March. Particularly, the site 
in question consists of huge boulder fields 
covering many miles of territory. Although there 
have been other such plaques, sometimes 
referred to as mobiliary art, found in other 
locations such as the agriculture center of 
Pampacolca, this paper will concentrate on 
those found around and adjacent to Mount 
Cupara. 


*Dana Chandler is a trained archivist and historian, receiving his graduate degree from Auburn 
University. He works as the University Archivist/Associate Professor of history at Tuskegee University 
and is the co-author of To Raise Up the Man Farthest Down: Tuskegee University’s Advancements in 
Human Health, 1881-1987 (University of Alabama Press, 2018). He has had over ninety presentations 
at a variety of venues and teaches history in the Department of History and Political Science. 
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Fig. 1: Photo of three ceramic pieces. 


underneath large boulders, and in 
combination with animal sacrifices. 
Quantities of plaques varied from 
location to location from a few 
dozen to hundreds. Doig supposed 
that they were placed as offerings 
to deities, such as the earth mother, 
or the gods of the sun or rain 
(Kauffmann-Doig, 1992). That they 
were offerings of some sort there is 
no doubt, but the iconography may 
help in further understanding their 
purpose and for whom they were 
meant. 

The plaques are either of 
ceramic or stone. Close examination 
of three ceramic pieces (see Fig. 1) 
and one stone plaque (sometimes 
referred to as laja pintada) led to 
several observations. These were 
all in a trapezoidal shape of similar 
size, roughly 17 cm x 19 cm. It 
appears that two of the ceramic 
pieces were intentionally created 
and were not, as some have 
assumed, made from sherds 
of larger vessels. 

One of the pieces did appear 
to come from a broken vessel. All 
of the ceramics had edges that 
were carefully ground smooth. The 
stone piece (see Fig. 2, next page) 
made from light grey shale, was 
likewise trapezoidal in shape. 

Interestingly, diagnostic data 
of the in-house ceramic pieces 

continued on next page 


of Arequipa, Peru by Dana Chandler continued 


(Szykulski, 2010) resulting in changes to the localized 
political structures (Wernke, 2013) which would eventually 
be incorporated into the Inca Empire. 

The Chucu style plaques have been tentatively dated 
to between 700 to 1200 CE (Doig, 1992). This would place 
their creation sometime between the middle horizon and 
well into the late intermediate (1000-1476 CE) periods. Some 
have associated the plaques with the Puquina, Churajon or 
Chiribaya cultures (Soto, 2005), but this is still being debated. 
Nonetheless, the culture that utilized these plaques probably 
mimicked many of the cultures within the Arequipa area, 
with the exception of some of their iconography and religious 
practices. In fact, many geometric motifs are somewhat 
similar to the Nazca and Huari civilizations, placing their 
possible genesis within the middle horizon. However, just 
because their iconographies are similar, it does not mean 
that this is evidence of diffusion between the cultures. 

It appears that the Belaunde de la Romagna brothers 
found the first Chucu ceramic plaques within the Majes Valley 
in 1905 (Linares, 1973:247). In 1932, surgeon Edmundo 
Escomel reported to the XXV Congress of International 
Americanists his findings in Arequipa of “shingles” made of 
clay. Also, it is during the 1930s that many plaques began 
appearing in private collections. 

It was not until 1973, however, that archaeologist Eloy 
Linares Malaga made the painted ceramic plaques commonly 
known to the scientific community (Soto Velarde, 2005). 
Classifying the plaques as “mobiliary rock art,” Malaga 
sought to distinguish them from pictographs, petrography, 
and geoglyphs (Linares, 1978), specifically setting them 
apart from surrounding cultures and their iconography. 

Major rock art sites are located throughout the region, 
having what is commonly called “South Coast” iconography 
dating to the first millennium BCE through the early second 
millennium CE (Bikoulis et al., 2018). The rock art appears 
to incorporate common themes such as felines, birds, snakes, 
and camelids. There are also humanoid figures in a variety 
of poses, as well as geometric shapes such as zigzag stripes 
(Jennings et al., 2019). Even though the Chucu plaques are 
dated between 700-1200 CE, corresponding to the timeframe 
of the regions rock art, Malaga saw distinct differences in the 
iconography (Linares, 1978). 

Luis Llerena, a local journalist and folklorist, was greatly 
disturbed about the indiscriminate looting that was going on in 
the Chucu caves of the Chuquibamba Valley. He convinced 
Frederico Kauffman Doig to undertake a three-week expedition 
in the late 1980s to explore the area and its archaeological 
treasures. The area of concentration consisted of huge boulders 
that had rolled down from a nearby mountain. Doig observed 
the plaques or tablets were placed within a variety of ritual 
contexts such as rock outcrops, cliffs, springs, and burial sites, 
or were placed within agricultural terraces. They were also 
found in conjunction with wank’as or sacred stone monoliths, 


Some Observations Concerning the Curious Chucu Plaques 
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: Detail of back of ceramic piece. 
An in-house sampling of four 
plaques reveals some interesting 
iconography. They are covered, on 
one side, with dots, geometric shapes, 
anthropomorphic and stylized animal 
illustrations. Often, the anthropomorphic 
human shapes and the stylized animals 
are sequential. Most are of similar size 
and shape. Only the dots are random, 
without any specific layout, but they, 
too, are of similar size and shape. 
Many have assumed the animal 
illustrations are of camelids or foxes. 
But the zoomorphic forms clearly have 
pointed ears, long spindly legs, and a 
fairly long, bushy tail. Many camelids 
continued on next page 


reveals that they were of poor quality, having many 
imperfections that would not have allowed them to 
be functionally utilitarian. Imperfections included poor 
amalgamation of the sand or grit temper, unequal 
firing techniques (see figure 3), and thin pottery walls 
(average 5 mm) with regard to the projected size of 
the vessel. The pieces are painted on the concave 
side, deliberately indicating that they were originally 
part of a larger vessel. It is possible that the pieces, 
or the vessels from which they came, were not 
intended for utilitarian use. The question remains, 
then, what was their purpose and why were they 
created? Additionally, why were they concave 

with many having an overall trapezoidal shape? 

A review of other pieces found online reveals 
that some of the larger plaques were uneven in shape 
(not trapezoidal), whether they were ceramic or stone. 
The stone pieces were not concave, but the ceramic 
pieces invariably were. Regarding the further 
construction of the plaques, Alejandro Soto Velarde, 
writing for the Laboratory of Ceramic Conservation 
National Museum of Archaeology, Anthropology, 
and History of Peru, made the follow observation: 

The colors were applied post-cooking, directly 
on the ceramic without a layer of preparation or engobe 
(a clay slip coating used to provide color or an improved 
surface for painting, drc), with some binder substance 
of organic origin (possibly acactaceae sap) to give the 
necessary adhesion and physical resistance on the hard 
surface of the cooked clay, which was only smoothed 
(Soto, 2005). Many adjacent cultures were using 
complicated slips at this time, again intimating that these 
ceramic pieces were made specifically for the purpose 
of the plaques. 

Regarding the painted iconography found on a 
single side of each plaque, some are of a single-color 
scheme while others have vivid colors of yellow, green, 
red and white/cream. Soto Velarde concluded the colors 
were of mineral origin, including, “red (hematite), yellow 
(limonite), white (caolinenite), green (copper boric 
carbonate), black (manganese) and metallic (specrite) 
(Soto, 2005).” He then notes that the metallic color is a 
unique material in pre-Columbian Andean art (Soto, 2005). 
It is possible that the ceramics, colors, and iconography 
are indicative of something more than the simplistic 
offerings of a primitive agricultural society. 

Of concern to many archaeologists is the lack of 
associated pottery workshops within the generalized area. 
Likewise, there are no brushes, kilns, or even local sources 
for the pigments. Considering the number of “pots” that were 
supposedly broken to make these plaques, there should 
be trash heaps containing hundreds, if not thousands, of pot 
sherds. This suggests the plaques were created some 
distance from where they were deposited (Soto, 2005). 


Some Observations Concerning the Curious Chucu Plaques 
of Arequipa, Peru by Dana Chandler continued 
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: Closeup image on ceramic piece. 


on the Chucu plaques (Learn, 2018). There 
are many such images scattered throughout 
the Andean region. 

The bulbous heads are quite intriguing. 
Is it possible that these images are 
representative of artificial cranial deformation? 
Although this often results in elongated 
(annular) skulls, there is some evidence of 
certain groups that practiced the rounding of 
heads (tabular). Evidence for both types of 
deformation were found in Peru (Schijman, 
2005; Torres-Rouff, 2019). Many have 
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have pointed ears, but they just do not align to the 
image on the plaques, since they do not have long 
spindly legs and their tail is not long. Further, the 
images on the plaques are depicted as having a long 
snout and are shown with their heads to the ground. 
Most of the images of camelids in Precolumbian 
Andean art are of animals with their heads held high. 
There is an animal that fits this description quite well. 

The maned wolf (see ), which is neither 
a wolf nor a fox, is found in the semi open habitats of 
central South America. Although its range currently 
reaches into far southeastern Peru, it is possible 
that its range was once much further into the country 
(Gonzalez, et al., 2015). Weighing between 20 and 
30 kg. it is South America’s largest canid, averaging 
90 cm at its withers. Long, thin legs, with long pointed 
ears and a bushy tail, the maned wolf is a perfect 
candidate for the “stylized animal,” identified as a 
camelid. Seen in profile, the maned wolf looks exactly 
like the image on many of the plaques (see ۔)‎ 

Besides being the lone representative of its 
species, it is a solitary animal that does not travel 
in packs. It is monogamous, with mates occupying 
a shared territory but with infrequent interaction. 
Their long legs aid in hunting in grasslands with high 
vegetation. They are omnivorous and hunt during the 
cool hours of the evening and morning, with the wolf 
apple (a tomato-like fruit) one of its favorite foods 
(Dietz, 1984). 

So, why the maned wolf? It is the view of 
Brazilian natives that certain body parts can be used 
an an amulet in order to ward off evil, danger, and 
disease or to garner good fortune. The body parts are 
carried much like a rabbit's foot, and include teeth, the 
heart, ears, and even dry stools (Consorte-McCrea 
et al., 2014). In Bolivia, there are some that believe 
a saddle made from the leather of a maned wolf will 
ward off evil (Rodden, 2004). It is then highly probable 
that the maned wolf is depicted on the plaques as a 
possible intermediary between the locals and their 
gods. Use of an intermediary, whether human, 
animal, or otherwise is not an uncommon method 
of communication within many ancient societies. 
What better animal than the mysterious and 
elusive maned wolf? 

The anthropomorphic figures ( , next 
page) are certainly indicative of humans, with both 
sexes shown on the plaques. Their shape, like that of 
the maned wolf, is typical, and is often laid out in a 
systematic order. With bulbous heads and squared-off 
bodies, the images appear almost childlike in their 
design. But this is not uncommon in Precolumbian 
Andean rock art. The Cruces de Molinos site in the 
Chilean Andes has very similar figures as that found 
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Fig. 6: Closeup of an anthropomorphic figure. 


vilca grows on the western slopes of the 
Andes (Yépez Alvarez, 2012), it is quite 
possible, and probable, that the creators of 
the plaques used hallucinogens in religious 
rituals before creating the plaques. 

This would not be out of context 
for Precolumbian societies. Hallucinogens 
have been used throughout the world as 
a method of contacting or interacting with 
the supernatural. Anthropologist Angelika 
Gebhart-Sayer, in an article entitled “The 
Geometric Designs of the Shipibo-Conibo 
in Ritual Context,” convincingly writes that, 
through the use of hallucinogens such as 
Ayahuasca (made out of Banisteriopsis 
caapi vine and other ingredients found 
in the Amazon rainforest) produces vivid 
visions of luminous geometric shapes. 

These visions often include 
symmetrical patterns, sometimes with 
multiple windows (Gebhart-Sayer, 1985). 
Is it not possible that the creators of the 
plaques were shamans that, after partaking 
of some hallucinogen, copied down some 
of their visions as an acknowledgement 
of their communion with their gods? This 
would explain the use of vibrant colors, 
geometric shapes, symmetry, and the 
specific iconography. 

continued on next page 


proposed that this practice helped to identify local 
social identities and/or practices. Also, it appears that 
there are significant variations from region to region 
(Torres-Rouff, 2019). It is possible, then, that the 
anthropomorphic figures are representative of priests, 
ancestors, or even deities. 

The dots, inconsistently placed throughout the 
plaque’s painted surface, if at all, probably do represent 
rain. With a current annual rainfall of just under 97 mm, 
the agrarian society that painted these plaques relied 
heavily on the beneficence of their gods for needed 
relief. If these plaques were created to be appeals for 
intercession in their daily lives, then what better item 
to request than rain? The dots are random, with the 
quantity of dots differing between each of the plaques. 
This could be due to their particular needs. For 
example, in a wetter year, there may not be a need for 
an abundance of rain, just enough to keep the crops 
growing and healthy. Therefore, there may have been 
fewer dots placed on the plaques. The susceptibility 
of flooding in the region due to too much rain probably 
warranted this. 

The fact that the majority of the plaques are 
ceramic and not stone leads to another conclusion. 

It is possible that the concavity of the ceramic plaques 
was purposeful in that they were meant to illustrate 
receptacles in order to catch rain. This type of symbolic 
gesture certainly fits with the other iconography of 
these plaques, as well as others. Some of the other 
plaques have not only dots but also wavy lines, 

maybe depicting flowing water. 

The consistent use of geometric shapes not 
only of the plaques, but also the iconography (there are 
many that have no anamorphic or zoomorphic shapes), 
proves to be somewhat more elusive. These shapes 
such as abstract symbols, parallel lines, trapezoids, 
triangles and checkerboards with vibrant colors, often 
alternating, and again, most often displaying a puzzling 
symmetry. Balance and symmetry were common 
throughout many ancient cultures and may represent 
order within the universe or in their lives (Mittman, 
2019). The plaques themselves may represent needs 
or wants, other than rain. The parallel lines may 
represent crops in rows or flowing water. Furthermore, 
balance and symmetry may represent regularity in 
their lives, providing comfort and peace. 

Justin Jennings, et al, suggest that hallucinogenic 
drugs were used in several locations in the Arequipa 
region (Jennings, 2019). Seeds of the hallucinogenic 
vilca plant, Anadenanthera columbrina, were found in 
an archaeological context at the site of Quilcapampa, in 
the Sihuas Valley (Biwer, 2019:104). Coupled with snuff 
and snuff related paraphernalia recovered at the Middle 
Horizon site of La Real in the Majes Valley and the fact 
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Conclusion 


Considering all the evidence, it is clear that the 
plaques were votive pieces meant to convey the 
culture’s desires to their deities. Each plaque 
reveals a consistency in design and symmetry, 
although almost childlike in their simplicity, that 
belies their sophistication. The zoomorphic, 
anthropomorphic and geometric shapes are 
representative of forms that were common to 
the people. Careful consideration of the shapes 
shown on the sampled plaques reveal that they 
were specific to the maned wolf and humans 
with cranial deformation. Colors are consistent 
with those commonly seen in nature. The variety 
of colors used in the designs may be indicative 
of the result of hallucinogenic drugs used to 
enhance communication with their deities. The 
ceramic plaques were more often created for 
their specific use than from shards broken from 
larger vessels 

The Chucu plaques are indeed interesting 
and enigmatic. Their design and iconography are 
pleasing to the eye, but yet there is something 
much more intriguing. They are votive pieces 
whose iconography are representative of 
everyday concerns of an agrarian society striving 
to survive in a complicated environment which 
speaks to the desire of cultures throughout that 
area and the world. Survival depended on so 
many factors, and any means of facilitating 
an advantage, no matter how it was obtained, 
would hopefully lead to a successful life. 
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with Dr. Michael W. Love 


Dr. Michael W. Love was a Professor in the Anthropology 
department at California State University — Northridge. 


He just released a book, edited by he and 
Julia Guernsey; the same title as his program. 
Check it out at: httos:/youtu.be/GyZI6Vdh9Dk 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for May 


621 
ا7 ہے‎ 
Thursday-Saturday May 5-7 ° Noon MT 
Archaeological Society of New Mexico Crow Canyon Archaeological Center Zoom 
one T ke > the “Lunar Twins: Cahokia’s Emerald Acropolis & 
e ۳ جج‎ Chaco’s Chimney Rock in the 11th Century” 
Taps a the Crossroads of trade with the great Dr. Timothy Pauketat. 
یا‎ Registration is required, go to: 
Lunar Twins Cahokia and Chimney Rock 


May 5°10 AM to 1 PM MT 


Illustration courtesy 
of the Taos 
The University of Arizona Bureau of Applied 
Research in Anthropology and School of 
Anthropology Research Symposium 


Archaeological Society. 


COLLEGE OF SOCIAL & BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


School of Anthropology 


This year’s event includes three afternoons 
of one-hour lectures by invited speakers plus IN, 
an online auction and awards ceremonies. e 
This is not an Old Pueblo Archaeology Center event. Nine Different Presentations 
POCTE "۰" ۲ء"‎ Live! In Person! Also online via Zoom 
To request the symposium Zoom link, 
please email: anthro@email.arizona.ed 


https:/Aaosarch. wildapricot.org/ 
or contact Phil Alldritt 
at taoscuba@hotmail.com 
May 6° 7 PM ET ° 6 PM CT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


ہا 


“Reconstructing the Fragments of an Inka Imperial Economy” by Kylie Quave 


How did the Inkas organize their economy? Whose interests 
did the Inka economy serve and by whose labor were imperial 
goods produced? These questions have long been asked 
and answered, yet without a fuller picture from archaeological 
excavations in the heartland of the empire (Cusco, Peru). In this 
talk, lII discuss excavations of Inka and non-Inka households in 
the Cusco region, as well as ongoing laboratory research. These 

projects focus on daily life among laborers who were partially 
included in the imperial economy and the daily lives of rivals to 
the Inkas who were largely excluded from the privileges of Inka 
life. Through examining their lived realities, we can challenge 
previous assumptions about Inka power. These results allow us 
to ask different questions about what makes an ancient empire relevant to humans ET 
Kylie Quave is an assistant professor of writing and of anthropology at the George Washington 
University in Washington, DC. As an anthropological archaeologist studying imperialism and 
colonialism in the Andes, she brings together excavations of rural villages with archival documents 
and archaeometric analysis of material culture. Her interests are in identity formation, social and 
economic inequalities, and incorporating pluralistic perspectives on the past. Currently, she is 
collaborating on the “Fragments of an Imperial Economy” project, which takes previously excavated 
pottery collections in the Cusco region of Peru and seeks to categorize attributes of technological 
style to reconstruct Inka imperial economic transformations. Her work has been published recently 


in Journal of Anthropological Archaeology, Advances in Archaeological Practice, International 
Journal of Historical Archaeology, and Qillqana: Revista arqueológica del Cusco 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: Fragments of an Inka Imperial Economy 
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An “Indigenous Interests” presentation by 


Yaqui historian Anabel Galindo, Ph.D. 
Free; online via Zoom. 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for May 
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“Indigenous Corn Traditions 
at Mission Garden” 

Free in-person activity sponsored by Friends 
of Tucson’s Birthplace at Mission Garden, 
946 W. Mission Lane, Tucson, AZ. 

$5 per person suggested donation. 


Guest 
presenter 
Dr. Anabel 

Galindo. 


Illustration 
courtesy 
of the 
Friends of 
Tucson's 
Birthplace. 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s “Indigenous 
Interests” free Zoom webinar series provides 
Native American presenters with a forum for 


discussing issues important to Indigenous peoples 
today. The series is hosted by Martina Dawley 
(Hualapai-Diné), Anabel Galindo (Yaqui), and 


Mi 
Maegan Lopez (Tohono O’odham). 


demonstration of preparing traditional ga’iwsa 
(chicos) and a yummy tasting of this corn dish. 
This is part of a larger Pueblos de Maiz festival 
happening concurrently in Tucson, San Antonio, 
Mérida and Puebla, coordinated in Tucson 
by the Tucson City of Gastronomy. 
For more information visit 
The Mission Garden Website 
or call 520-955-5200. 
San Juan Basin Archaeological Society Zoom 

“Ancient Basketry Shields 

of the Northern Southwest” 
Free. Join Zoom meeting here: 


Wednesday, May 11 ° 7 PM MT 
Ancient Basketry Shields 


San Tan Chapter, Arizona Archaeological Society 
Meeting ID: 857 8070 6701 ۰ Passcode: 578820 


and interpret O’odham 60-day corn. See a 


Registration is required, go to: 


Mapping Yaqui History 


May 11° 7 PM MT 


“The Hearthstone Project: Using Archaeological 
Science to Study Pictographs” 
with Karen L. Steelman, PhD 
Dr. Steelman is director of the Shumla 
May 12 ¢ 7:30 PM PT 
“Did the Clovis Culture Cause the Extinction 
of Elephants in Ice Age North America?” 
with Dr. Metin I. Eren 


Free. Email a registration request to: 


membership@pcas.org by noon on May 12. 


Pacific Coast Archaeological Society Zoom 


Archaeological Research & Education Center’s 
14C Plasma Oxidation Laboratory. She has 
a PhD in analytical chemistry, was trained as 
an archaeological chemist, and is a leading 


international rock art researcher. 
A free online event. For more information contact 
Marie Britton at 480-390-3491 or mbrit@cox.net 
May 12 4 PM MT May 14° 5:30 PM MT 
Crow Canyon Archaeological Center Zoom American Rock Art Research Association Zoom 
“Dog Life and Death in an “Invisible Women, Cave Men, and M&Ms: 
Finding the Hidden Half in Rock Art” 
Free. Registration required. Go to: 
Finding the Hidden Half 


Ancestral Pueblo Landscape” 


Free. Registration required. Go to: 


Dog Life and Death 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for May 


May 14۰ 1:30 PM ET 
The Pre-Columbian Society of The University of Pennsylvania Museum 


“The Speaking Steps: Reconstructing Narrative and Image 
on the Great Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan” with David Stuart 


The Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan is famous for being the longest inscription from the Maya world. 
But most of the text was discovered in fallen blocks, hopeless out of their original order and placement. 
Beginning in the 1980s, a concerted effort began to conserve and reconstruct the jumbled portions of 
the text, using old photographic records and new insights into Maya epigraphy. This talk will summarize 
these collaborative efforts, which Stuart has been a part of since 1986. Today, the end is in sight for 
the reconstruction and publication of the Hieroglyphic Stairway, as best as we can understand it. 


David Stuart is the David and Linda Schele Professor of Mesoamerican Art at the University of Texas 
at Austin. He received his Ph.D. in Anthropology from Vanderbilt University in 1995, and taught at 
Harvard before arriving at the University of Texas at Austin in 2004, where he now teaches in the 

Department of Art and Art History. His interests in the traditional cultures of Mesoamerica are 
wide-ranging, but his primary research focuses on the archaeology and epigraphy of ancient Maya 
civilization, and for the past three decades he has been very active in the decipherment of Maya 
hieroglyphic writing. His major research centers on the art and epigraphy at Copan, Palenque, 

La Corona, and San Bartolo. More recently he has been active in the study of Aztec art and hieroglyphs. 
Stuart’s early work on the decipherment of Maya hieroglyphs led to a MacArthur Fellowship in 1984. 
In 2012, he received a Guggenheim Fellowship and a UNESCO Lifetime Achievement Award. His 
books include Palenque: Eternal City of the Maya, The Order of Days: Unlocking the Secrets of the 
Ancient Maya, and just released, King and Cosmos: A New Interpretation of the Aztec Calendar Stone. 


Free. Join the zoom meeting at: httos:/usO02web.zoom.us//3804685493 
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The Maya World Illustrated 
with artist Steve Radzi 


LABNA: Labna is an architecturally attractive Late/Terminal 
Classic Maya site located along the Ruta Puuc in Yucatan, 
situated to the south of the large Maya site of Uxmal. 
The site is famous for its Arch, originally illustrated by the 
English Illustrator Frederick Catherwood. The “Castillo” 
or “El Mirador” lies next to the Arch and is an unrestored 
mound of rubble comprised of the fallen remains of a 
pyramid. It has a well-preserved roof comb and remnants 
of a sculpted human figure on its corner. My illustration was 
sketched as viewed from the Arch. Other sites worth a visit 
along the same route are Uxmal, Kabah, Sayil and Xlapak. 
As the relations between India and Mexico are 
warming up, India has recently unveiled a replica of the Arch at 
the Garden of Five Senses in New Delhi, as a goodwill gesture. 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for 
many years. The original black and white illustrations were 
created in 1995 for an exhibition at the Miami Museum of 
Science. In recent times, Steve has colored them, bringing 
them to life. These illustrations have not been published 
before. We shall feature his work in this and upcoming issues. 
Enjoy. You can visit Steve’s site for more of his work. 
Definitely worth checking out at: www.mayavision.com 
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Ge Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for May 


May 18 • 8 PM ET 


May 19° 4 PM MT 
Institute of Maya Studies Zoom Crow Canyon Archaeological Center Zoom 
“Agriculture and Aboriculture in “The Point Great House: A Ceremonial 
Ancient Maya Art and Writing” Center of the Middle San Juan Region 
with Mare Zender, Tulane University in Northwestern New Mexico” 
As the result of decades of work — including 


the arduous mapping of Maya cities and 
landscapes, the meticulous cataloging of plant 
and tree species around settlements, and the 
truly transformative imagery of ancient fields 
and towns recently revealed by LIDAR — it is 


To register for this event, click here: 
The Point Great House 


May 19 ° 4PM MT 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
“Third Thursday Food for Thought” 
now increasingly clear that Maya agriculture and “The Elk Ridge Community in 
arboriculture comprised a complex, sustainable the Mimbres Pueblo World” 
set of practices often taking place directly with archaeologist Barbara J. Roth, PhD 
within and beside ancient settlements 
Dr. Marc Zender received his PhD from the 
Department of Anthropology & Archaeology of Some ae 
the University of Calgary in 2004. He has since Elk Ridge site. 
taught at the University of Calgary and Harvard 


Photo courtesy of 
University, and is now Associate Professor of Barbara Roth 
Anthropology at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
where he teaches linguistics, epigraphy, and 
Mesoamerican indigenous languages. 


Elk Ridge was the largest pueblo in the 

Access and bookmark this active hyperlink: northern portion of the Mimbres River valley 

https://usO02web.zoom.us//82407047429 during the Classic Mimbres period 

f 1000-1130 CE). In this presentation, 

hae سو‎ E Dr. Roth will o data from fieldwork she 
Chicago Archaeological Society Zoom directed at Elk Ridge and surrounding sites 

“The DeWulf Paleoindian Project: Early and will explore how and why Elk Ridge played 

Holocene Ceremonial Behavior in 
the Western Great Lakes” 


such a prominent role in this portion of the 
Mimbres River Valley. 
Join in this free event here: 


Register for this event here: 
The DeWulf Paleoindian Project The Elk Ridge Communit 
Monday, May 23 ۰8 PM ET, 7 PM CT 


May 25 8 PM ET 
Aztlander Zoom Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 
“Millenium on the Meridian: Political History “Exploring the Peabody Museum of 

of the Ancient Southwest” Archaeology & Ethnology at Harvard” 
with Stephen H. Lekson with Keith Merwin 
Stephen H. Lekson was Curator of Archaeology 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology & Ethnology 
at the Museum of Natural History, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. He received his PhD from 


at Harvard is the oldest museum of anthropology in 
the Americas. Founded in 1866, it has a long and 
the University of New Mexico in 1988, and _ distinguished history. Keith is currently 
held research, curatorial, or administrative positions writing a book on a journal kept by his ancestor 
with University of Tennessee, Eastern New Mexico Dr. Raymond E. Merwin an early Mayanist for the 
University, National Park Service, Arizona State Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
Museum, Museum of New Mexico, and at Harvard University. He is the webmaster and a 
the Crow Canyon Archaeological Center. 
Free. To join in this event, click here: 


board member for the Institute of Maya Studies. 
Free. To join in this event, click here: 
Millenium on the Mendian 


Exploring the Peabody Museum 


i important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


Prestudy for our May Aztlander zoomer 
Dr. Stephen Lekson 
and you can ask some good questions! 


Archaeology Southwest Program by the 
Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 
“Hidden Cities, Ancient Pueblos: 
Southeast Mounds and Southwest 
Ruins, Considered” 
with Dr. Steven Lekson 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Hidden Cities Ancient Pueblos 


Archaeology Southwest Program by the 
Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society 
“Studying Southwest Archaeology” 

with Dr. Steven Lekson 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Studying Southwest Archaeology 


Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 


“The House of the Cylinder Jars: 
Room 28 in Pueblo Bonito, 
Chaco Canyon ” 
with archaeologist Patricia Crown 
In 1896, excavations in Room 28 in Pueblo Bonito 
made several extraordinary finds: 173 whole ceramic 


vessels, including 112 Chacoan cylinder jars, as well 
as hundreds of ornaments and copper objects. 


After discovering residues of cacao in cylinder jars 
in 2009, Dr. Crown supervised the reexcavation of 
Room 28 in 2013 to examine the stratigraphy, collect 
datable materials, and determine when and why 
the room burned. In this talk, Patricia will describe 
the results of this re-excavation, which helps us 
understand how the jars were used in the cacao- 
drinking ritual and why the room was set on fire. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


The House of Cylinder Jars 


SY 
“u” Archaeology Southwest Program 


“Birds, Feathers, and 
Ancient Pueblo Pottery” 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Birds Feathers Pueblo Pottery 


San Juan Basin Archaeological Society 


“The Use of Social Control 
in the Chaco Phenomenon 
During a Time of Change: 
A Bioarchaeological Perspective” 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Social Control in Chaco 


Aztlander April 8 Zoom on YouTube 


“Cahokia in the Real Word” 
with Dr. Alice B. Kehoe 
Alice Kehoe is Professor of Anthropology, 


emeritus, at Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Cahokia in the Real World 


Aztlander April 25 Zoom on YouTube 


“At Home with the Aztecs: 
An Archaeologist Uncovers 
Their Daily Life” 
with Dr. Michael Simth 
Michael E. Smith is one of the leading 


international authorities on the Aztecs, with 
extensive experience excavating at Aztec sites. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
At Home with the Aztecs 


Arizona State Museum Zoom on YouTube 


“New Discoveries at Monte Alban: 
Buried Buildings and 
Political Transformation 
at the Zapotec Capital” 

A presentation by Dr. Marc N. Levine, 
associate curator of archaeology 
at the Sam Noble Museum, 
University of Oklahoma. 

Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
New Discoveries at Monte Alban 
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Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 


Ancient Americas Mark Van Stone 
Amerind Foundation Peabody Museum Lectures 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
Arizona State Museum The Archaeology Channel 
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Michael Ruggeri invites you all to join the listserv “Aztlan”. Aztlan has been around for well over 
two decades, and has recently been moved to a new server at aztlan@simplelists.com. Aztlan 
is one of the oldest and most respected listservs for the world of the Ancient Americas. 
The listserv has members from the professional archaeological community, enthusiasts, 
students, and folks who have an interest in the Ancient Americas. 

All can participate in posting, and the listserv is free to all. Join today! 


If you would like to subscribe, copy and paste Mike’s email address into the “To” line 
of an email message: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


You can always get zoom recording announcements here: 
Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube: 


Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube 


Are you enjoying this issue of The Aztlander? Be among the first to get it! 
Become an Aztlander subscriber to receive each monthly issue in your inbox. It's free! 
Let Jim Reed know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 
or by clicking on the hyperlink on page 2 of this PDF... Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 
Or let Michael Ruggeri know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 
or by clicking on the hyperlink on page 2 of this PDF... Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 
The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 
to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


